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mused Gov. Reagan while commenting on differences between 
worthwhile student social work and political activism. 


Press photo by Paul DeLay 


Indian theater troupe 


heads fine 


A famed theater 
troupe from India and a 
marionette production 
based on the Canterbury 
Tales will be among the 
five offerings in the 
1970-71 Performances in 
the Fine Arts series at the 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz. 

Pictures of the 
performers and complete 
information on_ series 
tickets are available in a 
flyer published by the 
UCSC Committee on 
Arts and Lectures. For 
copies write the 
committee at UCSC, 
Santa Cruz, California 
95060 or telephone 
(408) 429-2934 or (408) 
429-2826. 

Opening the series 
October 10 will be the 
Kerala Kalamandalam 
Kathakali Company from 
Southern India. Using 
gestures, music, songs, 


“A very philosophical question,’’ 


arts series 


and elaborate makeup 
and costumes, the group 
will present a_ classic 
hindu epic entitled The 
Mahabharata. 

On January 15, master 
puppeteer John D. K. 
Brunner will bring to life 
the medieval world of 
Geoffrey Chaucer with a 
puppet show for adults, 
called “Canterbury and 
Other Tales.” It will be 
performed in _ concert 
style with three to four 
foot marionettes. 

The 18-piece Czech 
Chamber Orchestra will 
continue the Fine Arts 
series Febrary 5 with a 
program of Benda, 
Mozart, Beethoven and 
Dvorak. Making its first 
American tour, the 
orchestra is made up of 
musicians from the Czech 
Philharmonic and _ the 
Prague Symphony under 
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Regents move to stop student 
political use of UC resources 


BY MIKE WALLACE 


At the September 
meeting of the Regents 
of the University of 
California the Committee 
on Educational Policy 
considered guidelines on 
the use of University 
facilities and resources 
for political activities, 
and the Committee on 
Audit received a report 
on possible misuse of 
University facilities at 
Boalt, Wurster, and 
Eshleman Halls at 
Berkeley since May 7, 
1970. 

These were the latest 
developments in the Regental 
concern over class 
reconstitution and misuse of 
University resources—a 
concern that has been deeply 
felt by many members of the 
Board since the campus 
turmoil in May over the 
American invasion of 
Cambodia and the shooting 
of students at Kent State. 

President Hitch presented 
guidelines to the Educational 
Policy Committee which 
would ‘make it explicitly 
clear to all members of the 
University community that 
their personal political 
activities are not University 
business and therefore may 
not be supported either 
directly or indirectly by 


# University resources.’ 


Among other things, the 
guidelines specified that: 

—The name of the 
University would not be used 


for or in connection with | 


political purposes and 
activity. The same would 
hold true for University seal, 
insignia, and address. 
—University title of a 
faculty or staff member could 


Transit starts tomorrow; 
buses come twice hourly 


At 7:35 tomorrow 
morning a Santa Cruz 
Municipal bus will lurch to a 
halt across the road from the 
barn theatre to pick up and 
discharge passengers. At 7:38 
it will stop at the 
Crown-Merrill bus shed then 
proceed out to College Five 
where, at 7:45 it will collect 
passengers, proceed to the 
student apartments to do the 
same and turn around. 

The bus will roar back up 
McLaughlin Road to Hagar 
where it will make a right 
turn and stop in front of the 
Whole Earth parking lot at 
7:50. It will proceed down 
the hill, stop at the Barn 
Theatre at 7:55, then head 
into the city of Santa Cruz. 

And the great mass transit 
experiment will have 
officially begun . 

Last year UCSC students 
voted 1833 to 62 to approve 


a $3.50 per quarter fee to 
provide mass transit from 
the city to the campus. 
Successful negotiations were 
carried on during the 
summer and the idea’ has 
become a reality. 

The idea was to prevent 
the campus from being 
choked by cars through 
introduction of a_ better, 
cheaper bus system. The 
$3.50 fees would be turned 
over to the Santa Cruz 
Transit System which would 
then provide’ increased 
service free of charge to 
students upon presentation 
of student ID card. 

The daytime weekday 
schedule calls for the bus to 
stop on campus twice each 
hour. It would reach the 
Crown-Merrill bus shed at 22 
minutes before each hour 
and 8 minutes after each 
hour from 7:38 a.m. to 5:38 
p-m. 


The bus would travel 
between Pacific Avenue and 
the campus, and students 
would be able to transfer to 
other lines of the Santa Cruz 
Transit System free upon 
presentation of the card. 

Scheduling for the 
evening would be different. 
The buses will come hourly, 
reaching the Crown-Merrill 
bus shed at 22 minutes 
before the hour from 7:38 
to 11:38 on weekdays and 
from 6:38 to 11:38 on 
weekends. 

Since there will be no 
buses to transfer to, the 
evening bus will run a 
different route. From the 
campus it will go down Bay, 
then Mission to Chestnut. It 
will follow Chestnut to 
Lincoln, go down Lincoln 
past the Nickelodeon 
Theatre, and across Pacific 
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not be used in correspon- 
dence or statements if it 
‘“‘might reasonably be 
construed’? as implying 
University support, 
endorsement, or opposition 
to a political issue or issues. 

—University equipment, 
supplies, or services can not 
be used for or in connection 
with political activities. 
(Mention was made that this 
would not prohibit incidental 
use of equipment—sound 
equipment, for instance— if 
done in connection with 
permissible use of facilities. 

—Only open discussion 
and meeting areas designated 
in campus regulations can be 
used for political activities. 

—Display and distribution 
of posters, notices, and 
handbills will be permitted 
only in accordance with 
campus regulations 
concerning time, place, and 
manner of exercising rights of 
speech and advocacy. 

—Nonmembers of the 
University community would 
be forbidden to engage in 
political activity on 
University grounds or in 
University buildings except as 
provided for by campus 
regulations concerning 
non-University speakers. 

Responsibility for 
guarding against misuse of 
resources would fall to the 
Chancellors. Regent William 
Coblentz noted: ‘“‘The 
Chancellors are going to have 
to work like John Brodie and 
Roman Gabriel— they'll have 
to call the signals.” 

Regent Glenn Campbell 
asked why the report made 
no mention of the penalties 
involved in misuse of facilities 
and Hitch replied that the 
possible penalties were 
specified in the University 
regulations and the 
Chancellors would be 
em?owered to mete them 
out. 
Mrs. Edward Heller noted 
that it was extremely 
important for the University 
to remain aloof from partisan 
politics in view of recent 
decisions by the Department 
of Internal Revenue, which, 
she said, was the only branch 
of the government capable of 
convicting Al Capone. She 
pointed out that although the 
University was hardly in the 
same position as Capone, it 
was subject to reprisal from 
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Charles Hitch 
Photo by DeLay 


Hitch asks 
11% faculty 
pay raise 


Charles J. Hitch, President 
of the University of 
California, asked the Regents 
Committee on Finance to 
support an 11.2 per cent 
increase in the all-ranks 
faculty salary for 1971-72 in 
order to achieve salary 
‘‘parity” with comparable 
universites. 

Several Regents requested 
further information, and the 
item was deferred until the 
October meeting. Governor 
Reagan offered no comment 
on the proposed increase. 

The salary increase was 
discussed after announcement 
of the proposed $375 million 
operas budget for the 

niversity of California for 
1971-72 which will be 
presented to the full Board of 
Regents in October. A 
separate repoft was prepared 
on the salaries, which were 
then discussed at the 
Committee meeting. 

The $375 million budget 
represents an 11.2 per cent 
increase over the 1970-71 
budget of $338 million. It 
roughly corresponds with the 
original budget request of 
$374 million for 1970-71 
which was later cut back. 

“T want to emphasize that 
these additional funds would 
provide only for 
demonstrated needs 
consistent with the very 
Stringent support levels 
within which the University 
will function during the 
current fiscal year,” Hitch 
said in presenting the budget. 
Some very difficult choices 
had to be made, with the 
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“The trouble with these student radicals is they want to burn everything down.” 


Editorial 


Cartoon by Jim Korkis 


Attack on student papers 


On July 17 the Regents of the University 
of California approved a resolution authored 
by Regent John Canaday which empowered 
the Board of Regents to set guidelines for 
student newspapers. Despite the fact that 
this constituted one of the most brazen 
Regental intrusions ever into student affairs 
as well as an outright attack on freedoms of 
the press, the resolution was passed after 
only two minutes of discussion and with 
only three dissenting votes. 

The vote on the Canaday resolution came 
as somewhat of a surprise to many people 
who had felt that antagonisms toward 
Student newspapers (because of alleged 
obscene verbal and pictorial content and 
advocacy of radical positions) had dwindled 
in the past year and a half. At that time 
(March, 1969) the Regents had unanimously 
approved another resolution by Canaday 
calling for an investigation of student 
newspapers. 

Charles Hitch, President of the 
University, appointed a four-man 
commission to study the problem. The 
Chairman was Norman Isaacs, President of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
and Executive Editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. The other three commission 
members were Thomas Winship, Editor of 
the Boston Globe; Edward Barrett, former 
Dean of Columbia University’s School of 
Journalism; and William Arthur, Editor of 
Look magazine. The commission, obviously, 
was composed of extremely capable men 
who were members of the journalistic 
“establishment.” 

When the Isaacs’ Commission report was 
presented at the January, 1970 meeting of 
the Regents its conclusions came as a 
pleasant surprise to the students. The report 
stated: 


It is the Commission’s view that many 
of the concerns, disagreements, and 
\.exchanges of accusations within the 
University of California system and its 
student. publications flow from an 
erroneous prémiise.... Axes 

That premise is that student 
publications necessarily constitute a 
form of official publication for which 
university administrators bear inherent 
responsibility. 

The Commission challenges this 
widely held view, holding it a 
misconception resulting from the 
pervasive and abrasive nature of the 
communications process itself. 

The reporting of events and of 
statement and opinion is one of the 
seedbeds of American thought. Out of 


the cross-pollinization of controversial 
opinion has come the growth of 
Western civilization. The process 
begins naturally in the academic world 
and to inhibit the questioning and 
probing of student journalists by the 
burden of official imprimatur is both 
unrealistic and counter-productive to 
the constantly proclaimed academic 
thrust for unfettered intellectual 
challenge. 


The report went on to suggest such reforms 
as fiscal independence for student 
newspapers, establishment of publications 
boards, conscientious striving for objectivity; 
establishment of administration newsletters 
to circulate official statements, and 
professional seminars for student editors. 

The Regents asked the Commission to 
address itself directly to the question of 
obscenity in student publications. The 
report concluded: 


The Commission does not consider the 
problem of offensive language as it has 
existed in the University of 
California’s student newspapers to be 
the major issue. Detailed examination 
of more than 150 separate issues of 
the various newspapers disclosed only 
sporadic use of language difficult for 
the older generation to accept... 

The Commission has agreed that 
there is little point in dwelling 
nervously over how to control the use 
of foul language in campus 
newspapers. The Commission agreed 
further that the occasional use of such 
language represents a relatively minor 
issue compared to the immense 
unsolved social and economic 
Problems about which most 
thoughtful individuals are concerned. 
To center on the obscenity issue is an 
exercise in futility and drains energy 
that should be directed to major 
issues. 


The report reccommended only that student 
editors discuss the question of obscenity at 
the reccommended professional seminars. 

Furthermore, the Isaacs’ Commission 
went on to lambast much of society for 
hypocrisy in the matter of printed 
obscenity: 


The Commission unanimously and 
vigorously agreed that no discussion of 
the obscenity issue could be complete 
without condemnation of the adult 
generation’s examples to youth. 
Many parents who object 
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From Riverside 


One Chancellor’s view 


of student dissent 


TO ALL STUDENTS AT 
UCR: 


You are members of a 
unique generation. It is a 
generation extraordinarily 
concerned not with things as 
they are but things as they 
should be. In this concern, 
you should both be 
endouraged and commended. 

UCR has a tradition of 
coupling its concern for 
change with an equally strong 
concern for change with 
non-violence. This campus 
had developed in an 
atmosphere of freedom—an 
atmosphere which has 
allowed all of us, students, 
faculty, and administration, 
freedom of expression, 
freedom of dissent. In 


Apathy, or worse, 
indifference to such issues as 
war, environmental polution, 
economic exploitation is not 
a virture with me. It is not a 
virtue at UCR. 

Campus rules governing 
dissent and its expression are 
few. We cannot, and will not, 
tolerate any action that 
interferes with the rights of 
another individual or that 
interrupts the functioning of 
this campus. That’s it. The 
individual who cannot live 
within this simple policy 
should plan now to leave. We 
cannot compromise or be 
flexible on this issue. 

So demonstrate if you 
choose. Present a collective 
Statement of your views. Do 
so by voice, or with placards, 


particular, UCR students have Posters, and leaflets. But do 


thing.” The result has been a 1 : 


campus where ideas, not has its limits. 

sacle: have been in conflict, eri ae oon Oe 
and vigorous inquiry, not 8 y 
violence, has obtained. See Back Page 


ASUC president says 


As President of the Associated Students of the 
University of California at Berkeley, it is incumbent 
upon my office, in view of the recent regental 
revision of “Student Regulations” and restrictions on 
the use of student facilities and resources for political 
activities, to defend the constitutionally guaranteed 
rights of all students as citizens of the United States. 

Since the Free Speech Movement in 1964, the 
freedoms of speech, press and assembly have not 
evolved beyond administrative permission. Now, due 
to the national reaction of students to the invasion of 


.. Cambodia and the repression of dissent last spring, 


the Regents are attempting to establish and enforce 
preventive rules and regulations. 

In response, I intend to initiate the formation of a 
legal defense committee composed of law students to 
defend the constitutional rights of students. 
Furthermore, any unconsitituional enforcement of 
“Student Regulations” and the use of student 
facilities and resources will be taken to the court of 
appropriate jurisdiction. Test cases of violation of due 
process of law on behalf of students already exist. 

I call on all students to do the same. Hopefully 
this approach will encourage the nonviolent 
resolution of conflict this fall as students work for 


Peace, Jeff Bostic 
President, ASUC 
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Annals of Seience———————_ 


The bitter sweets: 
the cyclamate story 


Trudy E. Bell 


Men have long been concerned with the effects of sugar on 
teeth, and women with its effect on the waistline. Artificial 
sweeteners are in great demand, and when the cyclamates 
came onto the scene, they were welcomed as being the answer 
to a dream: look, ma, no cavities or calories. 

But in 1969, after nearly two decades of happy use, violent 
argument errupted, and when the smoke cleared, all cyclamate 
products were abruptly recalled from the market. I he cry was: 
cancer! 

In view of last year’s raging controversy on the possible 
carcinogenic (cancer-producing) effects of the artificial 
sweeteners, the cyclamates, here is presented a summary of an 
in-depth study on cyclamates themselves, the turmoil they 
caused, and some astonishing results. But, to first gain 
perspective on the matter, a little history is required . . . 

THE FINDING 

Ninety years ago, saccharin was discovered. It was 500 
times as sweet a sugar, but was found to leave a bitter 
aftertaste in the mouths of most people, and could not be 
cooked as it broke down under heat. Dulcin, another synthetic 
sweetener, was summarily banned after fifty years of use, 
when it was found to be carcinogenic: When it was fed to rats 
in amounts comparable to those used in foods, it inhibited 
growth, adversely affected the blood, and produced liver 
tumors. 


In 1937, the ideal (so everyone thought) sweetener was 
stumbled upon purely by accident. The discovery was 
chronicled in Time: 


Michael Sveda was working for his doctorate in chemistry 
at the University of Illinois and his laboratory bench was 
cluttered with sulfamic acid and its salts. One day Sveda 
lit a cigarette without bothering to wash his bench-stained 
hands, and was surprised to find that the cigarette tasted 
sweet. To track down the cause, Sveda tasted every 
compound on his bench. The sweetener proved to be 
sodium cyclohexylsulfamate. 


After thirteen years of testing on animals and men, Abbott 
Laboratories of Chicago announced in June, 1950 that sodium 
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PRESS seeks staffers 


Can you write a coherent sentence? In English? 
Are you capable of typing 5 words per minute or 
faster when you get going? Do you have suicidal 
tendencies? Are you completely unreliable? 

If you answered yes to any of the above 
questions or no to all of them, you may be the 
person we’re looking for. An exciting career in 
journalism can be yours with the City on a Hill 
Press. Interested? Let us tell you all about it. 

HOURS: Whenever we want you, which usually 
turns out to be right before an exam or paper needs 
doing. The Press will give you assignments only at 
the most inconvenient times and ignore you at all 
others. 

PAY: Your pay will be the satisfaction and 
warmth that will come to you when you know you 
have compléted your assignment to the best of your 
ability. What—besides money—could be better than 
that? 

FRINGE BENEFITS: You'll be the center of 
attention: student militants and police will vie with. 
each other for the privelege of caving in your skull. 
Our generous medical fund- will pay forall hospital 
expenses up to $2. Our travel allowances will let 
you take the bus to town once ‘a week. With both 
the right and the‘ left criticizing the press, you will 
be universally reviled. 

Sound good? If so, the University Health Center 
provides excellent psychiatric counseling at low, low 
prices. (Socialized medicine has come to Santa 
Cruz.) But beforé you go, stop by the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge at 7:30 Tuesday night the 29th to 
meet the jolly gany of cutthroats we refer to as our 
“editorial board,” and attend the first open staff 
meeting of the Press. Don’t miss out on the chance 
of a lifetime. ° 


The Literary Life 


Landward look termed unfair 


Book review: The French Lieutenant’s 
Woman, by John Fowles (The Collector, The 
Magus) Boston, 1969, Little, Brown, & Co. 


TIME WISELY WARPED? 


“I exagerrate? Perhaps, but I can be put 
to the test, for the Cobb (a quay on Lyme 
Bay, Dorset) has changed very little since the 
year of which I write; though the town of 
Lyme has, and the test is not fair if you look 
back towards land.” 


—John Fowles, The French 
Lieutenant’s Woman. 


The Hon. M.W., Editor 
City on a Hill Press. 


My Dear Sir, 

During a recent (and most mercifully 
rare) reshuffling of old school papers, |! 
chanced upon a fragment from an earlier, 
more systematic era of my literary life. 
Apparently, with the folly of youth, I had 
been attempting to reduce the profound 
mysteries of Time to mere methodology by 
utilizing that then new and (remember 8th 
grade?) powerful weapon in my academic 
arsenal, the eternal, the inconquerable 
Outline Form. Here’s how it ran: 


“General Outline Plan:. the ways in which 
the three aspects of Time (past, present, 
future) affect each other and themselves; 


I. How the Present is affected. 
A. Past affects Present through 
History. 
B. Present affects Present through 
Present Action. . 
C. Future affects Present through 
Imagination. 
II. How the Past is affected. 
A. Past affects Past through Past 
Action. 
B. Present affects Past through...” 


And, brother, did thar little line put an end 
to it all! I confess that the devastation was 
deepened by the fact that rather grandiose 


literary plans were also crushed by this 


collision on the Brick-Wall of Eternity 
(would you believe a lyric ode for each 
outline point?), but ever since this 
philosophic catastrophy a little bit of me has 
been on the look-out for a Word to express 
just exactly what that power (and there is 
one) is, which the Present holds over the 
head of its forbears. In 1984, George Orwell 
wrote of an elaborate get-up, in which all 
History was consumed, revised, and reissued 
daily by individuals who pretended not to 
know what they were doing, and then 
pretended not to be pretending; but I always 
though such complex contraptions 
completely unnecessary, and certainly the 
mental techniques involved are as old as the 
hills. Surely something less formal and much 
more vicious is involved in the process that 
turns Grandmama into an ogress because she 
was ill the day they took her picture, or that 
transforms Marylyn Monroe into a 
tantalizing thigh stuck over the edge of a 
swimming pool? Here’s the Word, brethren, 
the single word that sticks in your mind 
after reading John Fowles’ new novel, The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman, it is . .. 


Judgement. And no less moralistic for 
being (by the standards of the age he is so 
beguiled by) immoral. Undertaken in the 
name of Comparison, all characters in the 
book who are worth bothering about are 
subjected to an unpeeling process which 
begins at the most remote of Victorian 
hooks and crooks, but ends before even skin 
is reached. Mr. Fowles accomplishes his 
remarkable and very well-and-wittily-written 
skid between eras by alienating his 
characters from himself (in itself an immoral 
action!) This fissure, running not only 
through the time but also the theme of the 
book, begins in Chapter 13 (picked, so he 
says, for superstitious reasons) with an 
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announcement (which has the effect of a 
bucket of cold water after, but only just 
after, you have woken up) that he is no 
longer to be held responsible for his 
heroine’s (or his own?) actions. It ends, after 
a series of contrived flash-backs, in a sort of 
hick-up in time, two or three “photographs 
in flesh”, and at least three proffered 
possibilities. for the longed-for finish, all of 
which (unconvincingly happy, ° 
conventionally sad, and lightly sarcastic) 
seem inconsistent to me. 

The crux of Mr. Fowles’ moral 
judgement of the Victorian age, and perhaps 
of the book’s astounding popularity, is his 
estimate of the pecuinary, psychological, 
and pathetic effects of that cold-handed 
era’s sexual mores. We are given a 
considerable amount of objective-sounding 
(and supposedly correct) information: how 
one found a prostitute in Victorian London, 
why no country girl could possibly have 
remained a virgin under those conditions, 
etc. We are handed (or are handed to) a 
couple of remarkable scenes of passion 
which imply rather more puncture than 
penetration on the part of both author and 
character. Mr. Fowles’ expatiates on the 
existentialist principles and the 
pleasure-seeking ones which crown our age, 
and brings down the crushing accusation of 
repression on the dear, dear people he has 
already crushed. 

The thing that is disturbing—and 
rewarding—in the book, and that gives it (for 
this reader) its readability, is the fact that 
characters are alienated from their author. 
They rebel against his moral conceit, they 
seem to be just (but not literally) dying to 
be judged by their own standards. They live 
exciting lives, are in continuous touch with 
themselves, and are, despite Mr. Fowles’ 
sermonizing, practicing what they preach. 

Mr. Fowles is indeed, as he says at the 
beginning of the book, resolutely refusing to 
“look back towards land’’. He has recreated 
a bit of Victorian England using the 
“modern” world as a basis, which he should 
not have done, at least not underhandedly. 
An objective comparison of two epochs 
would have implied an honest look at both. 
We catch hardly a glimpse of our own, and, 
we suspect, a not very typical one of an age 
when “woman” was not a noun, but an 
insult. Looking “landward”, we find much 
in our own age that never rejected the 
Victorian, and would perhaps question the 
lack of “repression” in our own immodesty. 

The book poses questions; this makes it a 
good book: Should we cram ourselves down 
the throats of old photographs? Should we 
judge the Victorians as harshly as (a 
later-day novelist assumes) they are 
supposed to have judged themselves? Lastly, 


should we judge? 
—JOHN BRYANT 


Editorial 


Continued from page 2. 


strenuously to material published in 
_campus newspapers see nothing amiss 
in themselves purchasing with delight 
the latest in books advertised as 
containing the most sordid of language 
and conduct; or in openly seeking 
tickets to the latest theatre 
productions abounding in depiction of 
copulation 72> een ene ae 

These, and other, accepted adult 
tolerances are perhaps not within the 
Commission’s purview. They are cited, 
however, because all members of the 
Commission are agreed that they 
constitute a double standard which 
today’s university student has every 
right to regard as proof of the mature 
generation’s hypocrisy. 


Statements such as these led students to 
believe that the Isaacs’ Commission report 
had settled the question of what should be 


Please turn to page 9. 
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Letter from Washington 


| am writing because | care about youth 


Congressman Burt Talcott responds 


to an article in the PRESS. 


(Editor’s Note: on May 21, the 
Press published an article by David 
Thomas. covering the activities of 
UCSC students lobbying for 
Congressional action against the war 
in Vietnam. Thomas’s article charged 
that Congressman Burt Talcott 
“afforded us the least honorable, most 
insulting reception we got in 
Washington.”’ Congressman Tallcott’s 
comments follow.) 


Dear Editor: 

I have just seen the May 21 issue of 
“City on the Hill’, in which David 
‘Thomas purported to report on his 
trip to Washington with an anti-Nixon 
group and charged me with being 
dishonorable, insulting and offensive. 

I am responding simply because 
there is another version, because I care 
about our youth, and because our 
youth are being short-changed at 
UCSC by advocates like Mr. Thomas. I 
cannot in good conscience stand mute 
while such instructors continue to 
influence students without challenge. 
I do not know the circulation of this 
paper. I hope all students and most 
parents will familiarize themselves 
with this publication. 

Contrary to Mr. Thomas’ report, I 
agreed to meet with every student 
from our District. I met with many 
from various colleges. I. met with them 
in groups and singly. I met with them 
in my office and on the street. I met 
with them with and without 
appointments. I did not meet with 
students from outside my District—to 
avoid diluting the time I had available 
to meet with my constituents. I 
invited non-constituents to audit 
meetings with constituents. 

One group from UCSC was guided 
by an assistant philosophy professor, 
Mr. Thomas. I asked them to tell me 
about themselves—campus leadership 
positions, club affiliations, class, home 
town, scholastic major, whom they 
represented, who sponsored their trip? 
(I. appreciate my responsibility to 
listen, but I have a greater 


responsibility to evaluate. Background | 


helps me to evaluate.) Most students 
are proud of their backgrounds, their 
qualifications and their sponsorship 
and are eager to tell me. This 
particular group, however, was 
reluctant and guarded. According to 
Assistant Professor Thomas, my 
interest in their backgrounds was not 
“‘honorable’’. 

Every person who has visited my 
office wants peace. In fact, I have yet 
to meet a non-communist person who 


does. not. want the war ended as. 


quickly as possible. I share ' this 
view—perhaps as avidly as anyone who 
has written or visited me. This issue is 
not “whether”, but “chow?” 

Some students protested 
Cambodia—but few of them were 
well-versed about the Cambodian 
mission. Some, who wanted me to 
listen, had not even listened to the 
President’s speech or news conference 
concerning Cambodia. Certainly, 


anyone who wants to. discuss 
Cambodia should have at least read 
one of the basic documents. I insisted 
on this basic scholarship. According to 
Assistant Professor Thomas, this 
insistence upon elemental scholarship 
is “insulting”. 

Most students were _ sincere, 
passionate, eager. I applaud their 
emotionalism, their pacifism, their 
idealism. I share these qualities. We 
should be very careful not to diminish 
these assets. Other than these, and 
their inherent talents, students have 
‘little more. They have not yet had 
time to acquire property, an 
education, a reputation, maturity or 
judgment. But with time, effort and 
application, these and other attributes 
will develop to compliment their 
passions, talents and energies. 

I felt these students lacked 
background and factual information. 
This is not their fault entirely. I fault 
their instructors and parents. 

When a student suggested a 
factually unsupported or illogical 
conclusion, I questioned her. She was 
not accustomed to this. Apparently, 
she had not been required to “‘get the 
facts” or to argue logically. When a 
student cited “facts” that were 
erroneous or when he assumed “‘facts”’ 
not proved, I challenged the “‘facts’’. 
And unfortunately, they did not 
consider facts as necessary to support 
some of their conclusions. Their 
professor-leader had not required 
them to assemble, sort and evaluate 
facts. 

The students were all decent and 
concerned, but I felt dreadfully sorry 
for some of them. Some came to 
learn, others to preach; the former 
were more successful and satisfied 
with their Washington trip. Some were 
impeded from learning by their 
Assistant Professor-leader. Some failed 
to appreciate the complicated values 
and interrelationships of . history, 
trade, treaties, cultures, technology, 
the military, ideology, commerce, 
national policies, the plight of our 
prisoners, etc. 

The Assistant Professor declaimed 
in effect that the ‘Cambodian 
invasion was _ illegal and 
unconstitutional; against the U.N. 
charter, international law and all rules 
of warfare”. All the while during his 
lecture to me the students were 
nodding approval. But when I asked 
him for cases, precedents or 
authorities to support his position, he 
suggested that we move on to another 


subject. Any scholar would have been — 
demoralized by his advocacy. 


He came ill-equipped to discuss any 
issue. He came to “lobby” a position 
he considered popular among his 
students. I agonized for these students 
who had been fed a single line, who 
were not given the several sides of 
these issues, who were not given all 
the facts, who were being misled, who 


were being cheated and deprived of an ~ 


education for which their parents and 
taxpayers were paying dearly, and 
whose time was being usurped by 


‘Taxpayers ought to insist 
that their tax money 


appropriated to a university 
be spent for educational 
purposes.’ 


“Every person who has 
visited my office wants 
peace. ... but few of them 
were well-versed about 
the Cambodian mission...’’ 


““T will not stand by 
when the battle for young . 
minds is being waged.’’ 


“| am gratified that most 
Students are grateful for 
the luxury of their 


‘country club’ campuses, ... 


the highest paid 


faculties— ... of any other 
nation or time.” 
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teachers who don’t know or who 
don’t care enough for their students 
to inquire. For challenging the 
Assistant Professor and for demanding 
authorities for his propositions, I am 
“offensive.” I believe that students are 
entitled to both sides of an issue— 
from their professors. Some voracious 
consumers of information have stayed 
in the academy even though they are 
inept dispensers of knowledge. 

I concede that I did not permit the 
use of my office, staff or facilities for 
any student lobbying purpose. I 
would not do this for any other 
lobbyist—pro or con, on any issue. As 
a matter of fact, the Ethics 
Committee is properly requiring 
reimbursement from some members 
of the Congress who improperly 
permitted visiting students to use their 
offices. Assistant Professor Thomas 
can remain disgruntled with me over 
my refusal to permit these 
unauthorized activities. 

Only avery small percentage of the 
students came to Washington. The 
early arrivals were of only one 
mind—anti-war, anti-Nixon, 
anti-Vietnam, anti-Cambodia. Later 
many students came to protest wars 
of aggression, but to support the 
President’s plan for peace and to 
applaud the Cambodian venture. 
These students got no “‘press.” 

1 don’t blame the students for their 
confusion and exasperation. I do 
blame the college instructor who 
willfully or negligently fails to give the 
student a balanced ‘presentation or 
who willfully presents misleading or 
incomplete “factual” information, or 
who slothfully uses only national 
television, Life magazine, and the 
underground press as his source 
materials. Of ‘course, only a few 
professors and college instructors 
would do this, but enough do to warp 
the minds of some students. 

The college instructor has an 
awesome and superior position over 
the student—in age, experience and 
training. He also makes assignments 
and gives grades. This is not lost on a 
student -who is trying to please or 
compete. Only an exceptional, mature 
student can cope with an instructor 
whose objective is to mold a student’s 
mind rather than to expand it. 

When a college or university class 
arrives at a unanimous conclusion 
concerning many of the controversial 
issues of the day, something is wrong 
and it is not wholly the fault of the 
student. ; 

The few who came to Washington 
from UCSC were unanimous in all 
their views. Those from UCSC who 
wrote and those who came from other 
campuses are quite divided. 
Unanimity: on a campus is_ the 
antithesis of a University. I am 
disturbed by this ominous trend 
developing on some campuses which 
ought to be reversed. 

A campus cannot rightfully call 
itself a University if the education is 
not. balanced, if all views are. not 
presented. An instructor’s function is 
more to inform than to 
advocate—more to encourage thinking 
than to promote views—more to teach 
“how to think’’ than ‘what to think”. 

I believe the student should 
challenge his instructors more. He 
should not accept one narrow line 
uncritically. If a professor cannot 
fairly present the various sides of a 
controversial issue, he is not qualified 
to teach at a. public university. The 
students can help to sort out the 
qualified from the unqualified 


instructor, the unbiased teacher from 
the biased advocate. 

The department head has an 
obligation to insist on balanced 
presentations of subjects as well as 
“academic freedom”. I know that 
teacher tenure frustrates many 
conscientious and competent 
department heads, but their 
responsibility maintains. 

I, for one, do not intend to stand 
down when the battle for young 
minds is being waged. I, for one, 
intend to encourage the emotions, 
passions, and ideals of youth. But I, 
for one, do not intend to indulge or 
excuse every word and act of our 
youth. I believe I have a duty to 
require responsibility and 
accountability; to encourage dissent, 


but to insist on discipline; . to 


“Only an exceptional, mature 
student can cope with 
an instructor whose objective 


is to mold 


a Student’s mind...” 


encourage deliberation and to require 
objectivity; and to assist young people 
to mature and develop into good 
citizens. The particular conclusions 
which a student may reach do not 
concern me if he has the facts and a 
fair presentation of the issues. There is 
ample room for disagreement in 
foreign, domestic and _ university 
policies. Disagreement is essential to 
scholarship; it can expedite the 
ascertainment of truth. As scholars, 
students should be interested in 
learning all of the arguments. 
Listening does not require heeding, 
but it does require more than 
obsequious approval. The things 
youth have to say or suggest must be 
tested in the same crucible as other 
suggestions and must be judged by 
universally accepted criteria. Most 
young people understand and approve 
this even if some of their instructors 
do not. 

Even in the university there must 
be some responsibility and 
accountability. Nothing but a forum is 
required to criticize and carp from the 
sidelines or a sanctuary. It is easy to 
propose policy when one is not being 
held accountable for the consequences 
of that policy. It is easy to urge action 
when one is not held responsible for 
the success or failure of that action. 
‘‘Peace. now”. is. popular on_ all 


campuses, when everyone yearns for” 


peace; but rational alternative 
proposals are rare. 

I must recognize emotion, but 
apply reason. I must distinguish the 
popular from the correct. I must listen 
to subjective proposals from all sides, 
but evaluate them objectively. I must 
cut through the obscene epithets, the 
extravagant rhetoric, the 
unsupportable propositions, and the 
partisan pleadings. I must empathize 
with the idealist, but not abandon the 
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very real facts of life and conditions 
of this planet. 

The community, neighbors, family 
and taxpayers should be sufficiently 
concerned so that they understand 
what is going on behind the 
parchment curtain. They should insist 
that instruction be objective and 
balanced. The student should insist 
that he have a fair opportunity to 
learn and formulate his own opinions. 

Taxpayers ought to insist that their 
tax money appropriated to a 
university be spent for educational 
purposes. ‘‘Academic freedom” 
should not provide a sanctuary for 
partisan political promotion. 

Parents particularly must pay more 
attention. They should visit 
classrooms, they should know their 
student’s schedule, they should look 
over the books and resource materials 


which are being presented and 


suggested, they should discuss with 
their student what he is being taught, 
how he is progressing in his classes, 
and what extra-curricular activities are 
being recommended for him. Values, 
traditions and beliefs developed over 
sixteen years can be destroyed or 
perverted in several years on a campus 
unless the community and the parents 
show some concern for the direction 
and the quality of the education of 
our youth. 

I am gratified that most students 
who dissent from one thing or another 
are anxious te avoid violence, 
disruption of classes, destruction of 
property, and injury to persons in 
their efforts to speak and peacefully 
assemble. I am gratified that most 
students are now sorting the sincere, 
nonviolent dissenter from the vocal 
nonviolent provocator of violence and 
disruption. I am gratified that most 
students are grateful for the luxury of 
their “country club” campuses, the 
finest of buildings and splendid 
grounds, the most pleasant living 
accommodations, ample nutritious 
food, the most modern facilities, 
libraries, and educational aids, the 
highest paid faculties—plus leisure and 
sanctuary and tolerance and 
generosity from parents and taxpayers 
beyond any other nation or time. I am 
gratified that most students already 
appreciate the value of their education 
and the preciousness of their time and 
the necessity of preparing themselves 
to be productive and contributive 
citizens. We should support and 
encourage these students. 

I think it was good for some 
students to come to Washington. I 
wish that more could come. I think 
that student participation in election 
campaigns is good. I applaud and 
encourage this. Here again, the college 
students are especially privileged. Over 
seventy percent of the college-aged 
persons are not in college. They are 
employed, raising families, in the 
military service, the National Guard. 
They, too, have dreams, ideals, ideas 
and concerns. But they can only 
demonstrate, travel to Washington, 
and participate in elections during 


their- spare time. They also need 


encouragement, if not time off, to 
make their views and wishes known. 


Yours truly, 
BURT L. TALCOTT 
U.S.Congressman 


(Next week Assistant Professor 
Thomas will respond to Congressman 
Talcott’s remarks. ) 


\ 
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Annals of Science 


Continued from page 3. 

“cyclaate was being released to the market under the name of 
Sucaryl. The advantages of this product were it left no bitter 
aftertaste, and could be cooked like sugar. Abbott offered 
only one statement of warning: “Since it is a sodium salt, 
people with kidney troubles should use it only on a doctor’s 
advice.” 

For nineteen years people happily consumed sodium and 
calcium cyclamates in various products, to the tune of two 
million pounds in 1957 and 17 million pounds in 1968. The 
Projection for 1969 bordered on 21 million pounds, based on 
a ten per cent per annum increase. 2 

By. 1969, the bulk of. the «cyclamates were produced by 
Abbott, ER Squibb, Monsanto Chemical Co., Norse Chemical 
Co., and Pillsbury Co. They sold for around 50 cents ‘per 
‘pound. The biggest market for them was in bottled soft 
drinks: Tab, Fresca, Diet-Rite Cola, Diet Pepsi, and scores of 
others. They were also used in pre-sweetened powdered drinks 
such as pre-sweetened Kool-Aid and Funny Face. To a lesser 
extent, they were used in canned fruits such as Diet-Delight by 
Libby, McNeill and Libby, diet desserts, ice cream, jellies, 
salad dressings, and even meat-packing. 

As a matter of course, studies of the new sweetener (and 
others) continued, but they were only breezy ripples in a calm 
pool. In 1964, the Sugar Foundation commissioned a study 
that concluded that cyclamates can stunt the growth.of rats, 
and these results were independently corroborated by 
European and Japanese research scientis‘-. Nevertheless, in 
May of 1965, the Food and Drug Administration, after a 
review of the newly accumulated evidence on cyclamates, 
announced that there was no indication “that cyclamates, at 
present use levels, are a hazard to health.” oa 


The year 1968 saw the conclusion of a $46,000 study of 
cyclamates by the Institute of Experimental Pathology and 
Toxicology at Albany Medical College. The study was 
commissioned by the FDA but has a bipartisan tone since the 
two special interest groups most concerned with the 
production of cyclamates were the financial supporters of the 


study, Funds were contributed by Abbott and Squibb, — 


producers of cyclamates, and by the Sugar Research 
Foundation, presumably representing the susgar industry’s 
interests: cyclamates take a big bite out of sugar sales. 
However, the results of this study were not published, 
which turns out to be unfortunate in a number of respects. 
Some of the test people experienced a change in the character 
of their blood due to cyclamate consumption, a change which 
could have misled physicians into thinking that they were 
suffering from a hyperthyroid condition. However, there were 
no other associated signs or symptoms and the scientists were 
satisfied that cyclamates did not cause or aggravate 
hyperthyroid conditions. But another danger lay in wait: how 
many of the general public with this change in the character of 
their blood had been treated for hyperactive thyroid by their 
unsuspecting doctors when in reality they were simply 
imbibing too many cyclamates? What disturbed the Albany 
group even more than the fact that there was a change, was 
that they do not understand the mechanism which produced 
Hs Please turn to page 10. 
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BICYCLE CENTER 


Welcome Back UC Students 


Raleigh and American Eagle bicycles 
10—speed specialists 


Accessories and repairs for all makes 


Mission at Prescony 
“Across from McDonalds” 
423-6324 


"BULL PEN 


**KKKK Behind Campus Shell . 


Lots of money 


UCSC gets research grants 


The Research Corporation 
of New York has made four 
Frederick Gardner Cottrell 
grants-in-aid, totaling 
$25,494, to the UC Regents 
on behalf of the UC, Santa 
Cruz campus. 


Principal investigators in 
the research projects are Dr. 
Roger W. Anderson, Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry, and 
Fellow of College Five, 
UCSC; Dr. Claude F. 
Bernasconi, Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry, and 
Fellow of Merrill College, 
UCSC; Dr. Ronald Ruby, 
Assistant Professor of 
Physics, and Fellow of Cowell 
College, UCSC, and Dr. 
Howard H. Wang, Assistant 
Professor of Biology, and 
Fellow of Stevenson College, 
UCSC. 


Dr. Anderson’s $8,129 
grant will help support a 
research program entitled, 
“Molecular Beam Studies of 
Collisional Excitation of 
Atoms.” The purpose of the 
research is to clarify the 
nature of processes which 
produce excited electronic 
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{Kerala Kalamandalam KATHAKALI Company 
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states during molecular 


mechanism by which light 
collisions. 


energy is converted to 
chemical potential in 
photosynthetic organisms. 


Dr. Wang will apply his 
$5,500 grant to work on 
‘“*Neural Membranes as 
Studied by Chemo-Optical 
Probes.” According to Dr. 


involve measurement of rates Wang, he will seek to study 
of very fast chemical the molecular receptor sites 
reactions, which will provide at the surface of neural 
important information about membranes. 

their mechanism. 


Dr. Bernasconi will make a 
study of ‘‘Combined 
Stopped-Flow/ Temperature- 
Jump Study of Meisenheimer 
Complexes,” for which he has 
received a support grant of 
$9,595. The project will 


Dr. Ruby’s project, for 
which he received a grant of 
$2,310, is entitled, “Delayed 
Flourescence Studies in 
Photosynthesis.” Dr. Ruby 
will investigate the physical 


BOB BOWMAN 
VOLKSWAGEN 


New & Used VW’s 
LEASING 


ay, 


Repairs — Genuine VW Parts 


688-2121 
' 426-3220 
1800 Soquel Ave: 


Santa Cruz County 


THE GOLDEN ORCHID 


FLORISTS 
1331 Mission St. 
426-5765 
Special Discount 
to Students on 
Flowers and Corsages 


i 


KATHAKALI is India’s greatest theater tradition dating 
back to the sixteenth century. Gesture, music and song are 
its expressive forms. While the story is chanted to the 
accompaniment of drums, the actor depicts the action. 
Each movement of the hands and body has its meaning, as 
does the elaborate makeup and costumes. The Kerala Com- 
pany will present the great hindu epic— The Mahabharata. 


ADMISSION $3.00 ($2.00 STUDENTS) 
Stevenson College Dining Hall 
presented by the committee on arts & lectures 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW-at C&R Ticket Office, UCSC 
and Plaza Books, 1301 Pacific. 


Baskin Robbins 3] Flavors 
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New pollution research director 


SAN FRANCISCO—James 
N. Pitts, Jr., Professor of 
Chemistry at the University 
of California, Riverside, has 
been named director of the 
University-wide Air Pollution 
Research Center. 


Ends Tues. Sept 29 
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The appointment was 
announced by President 
Charles J. Hitch following 
approval by the Regents. 

The headquarters of the 
center is at UCR. Pitts will 
continue there as professor of 
chemistry on a_ half-time 
basis. 

The new director is a 
member of the Air Pollution 
Chemistry and Physics 
Advisory Committee of the 
National Air Pollution 
Control Administration and a 
member of the Technical and 
Scientific Advisory 
Committee to the California 
Air Resources Board. 

Pitts received a B.S. degree 
in 1945 and the Ph.D. in 
1949, both at UCLA. Prior to 
joining the UCR faculty in 
1954 he was an assistant 
professor at Northwestern 
University. 

He was chairman of the 
UCR chemistry department 
in 1961-63 and academic 
advisor to the Chancellor at 
UC-Santa Cruz in 1962-63. 

Pitts was a Guggenheim 
Fellow in 1960-61, a visiting 
research fellow at Oxford in 
1965 and a faculty research 
lecturer at UCR in 1965-66. 
He is .a member of the 


# Men's Emporium ‘ 


LEATHER WEAR 


American Chemical Society 
and the American Physical 
Society. He is chairman of 
the panel on _ polycylic 
Organic matter, National 
Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council. 
He also is a member of the 
committee .on biologic effects 
of atmospheric pollutants of 
the National Academy of 
Sciences. 


Give her 
three beers 
and 


tell her 


you 


love her. 


AOD wr he ote 


BOOTS 


BELL BOITOMS : 


BELTS - VESTS -JACKETS .; 


1210 PACIFIC AVE. | 


SANTA CRUZ 
Phone 408-426-4803 
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Calkins named first | 
Professor Emeritus 


UC, Santa Cruz’s degrees at Stanford 
former Vice Chancellor- University. He has been a 
“Social Sciences Robert member of the faculty 
D. Calkins has become 2nd Dean of the College 
the first person to eam Of Commerce at the 
the title Professor University of California, 
Berkeley; Dean of the 
School of Business at 


campus. His new status : : . 
; : ; Columbia University; 
was effective ~with his Director of the General 
retirement from UC July Education Board: “and 
l. President of the 
Brookings Institution in 
Washington, D.C. 


An economist, Dr. 
Calkins has moved to 
Washington, D.C. where 
he is serving as a 


consultant to educational 
institutionns and 
organizations. This fall he 


will be a Visiting Fellow 
at the New England 
Center for Continuing 
Education in Durham, 
New Hampshire. 


Dr. Calkins received 
his B.S. degree at the 
College of William and 


TEXT DISCOUNT 
October 2-11 


bookshop santa cruz 
1547 Pacific Ave. 
Phone: 423-0903 


_ Vals Sweet Shop 


‘For your ice cream treats 


Featuring Edy’s candies 


‘1501 Mission St. 


1935 PACIFIC A/e. 
423-1935 
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“You Better Put In a Bigger Landing Strip for Me” 


THE BAY TREE BOOK STORE 


University of California 
Santa Cruz , Calif. 95060 


The Bay Tree Bookstore is a University-owned activity located in the north 
wing of the Main Library. It is the primary source for all used and new 
required or recommended textbooks. Every effort is made to obtain used 
texts before ordering from the publishers. Book prices are based on the 
prices set by publishers. 


Store hours, regularly, are 8 A.M. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. During 
book-rush weeks starting September 28th, the Bay Tree Bookstore will 
observe the following hours through October 10th: 


MONDAY THRU FRIDAY: 8 A.M. TO 5:30 P.M. 
SATURDAYS OCT. 3 and OCT. 10: 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 


- Textbooks may be returned for full refund, if in perfect condition, for the _ 


first 10 days of each quarter, with Cash-Register Receipt. Dealine for cash 
refunds this fall quarter is October 16. BE SURE TO SAVE YOUR SALES 
RECEIPTS. NO REFUNDS WILL’ BE GRANTED WITHOUT THEM. 


Bay Tree Bookstore carries full stocks of sundries, school supplies, greeting 
cards, art supplies, sweatshirts, T-shirts, etc. Checks up to $25.00 will be 
cashed with proper identification. 


UCSC gets 


sovernment grants 


A series of grants from 
both government and private 
sources have been made to 
the Regents of the University 
of California in support of 
research projects to be 
undertaken by faculty 
members at UC, Santa Cruz. 

Dr. Thomas W. Schleich, 
Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, Crown College, 
Mill direct a $40,000 National 
Science Foundation grant for 
research of ‘‘Static and 
Dynamic Aspects of 
Biopolymer Conformation.” 
“Biopolymer” refers to the 
chemical reactions among 
molecules. 

Professor of Biology at 
Crown College, Dr. Harry 
Beevers, has received a 
$30,000 grant from the 
United States Atomic Energy 
Commission for an 
investigation of 
“Carbohydrate Catabolism in 
Plants.” 

Dr. Charles W. Daniel, 
Assistant Professor of Biology 
at Cowell College, will study 
“Aging of Mouse Mammary 
Gland” with a $13,062 grant 
from the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human 


- Development, Department of 


Health, Education & Welfare. 
Dr. Daniels received a similar 
grant for the same study last 
year from HEW. 


| The PariTree 


age 


Different strokes 


for 


different folks. 


‘The American Chemical 
Society has made a grant of 


$2,300 for support of 
research entitled ‘‘Fast 
Kinetics Studies on 


Intermediates in Nucleophilic 
Aromatic Substitution 
Reactions,” to be investigated 
by Dr. Claude F. Bernasconi, 
Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry at Merrill College. 
The investigation involves 
what happens when aromatic 
compounds are mixed and 
the speed with which they 
change. 


The Department of the 
Navy has awarded a grant of 
$16,356 for “Electromag- 
netic Studies of Type Il 
Superconductors and 
Superconducting Films” to 
be undertaken by Dr. Bruce 
Rosenblum, Professor of 
Physics and Deputy Provost 
of Stevenson College. 


Dr. Ralph H. Abraham, 
Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, Merrill College, 
will do research on 
“Differential Equations” with 
a grant of $26,441 from the 
Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research. 


clerecyclerecycle 


Save the life of a tree! 

Recycle these sheets of 
paper and every other 
newspaper that you read 
and then throw away. 
Newsprint can be easily 
reprocessed—and thus the 
forests are saved from 
further cutting. 

Ecology Action and the 
Santa Cruz Community 
School are collecting dis- 
posed paper for recycling. 
‘TAKEO --L..D..NEWS.-. 
PAPERS TO THE REAR 
DECK OF THE BOOK- 
SHOP SANTA CRUZ ON 
PACIFIC~Ecology Action 
will truck them to repro- 
cessing facilities. 

Recycle o | d_news- 
papers! Save the life of a 
tree! 


recyclerecyclere 


Whether men soar to outer space or dive to the 
bottom of the deepest. ocean they will find them- 
selves as they are, unchanged, because thcy will not 
have forgotten themselves nor remembered to exer- 
cise charity or forgiveness.” 

x —Meher Baba 
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—_ CAMPUS 
SHELL SERVICE 


10558 HIGH STREET 


426-3338 


STATE LICENSED FOR:. 
Smog Control # A 103107 
Brake Adjusting # C-9+355.- 
Headlamps 


SPECIALIZING IN: 


Scientific Tune—ups Tires 
Using Sun Equiptment Accessories 
United Delco Service Batteries 


Front end work Road Service 


Pick-up and Delivery 
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Attack on student newspapers 


Continued from page 3. 


done about student newsparers once and for 
all, but this turned out not to be the case. 

On May 28 the UCLA Daily Bruin 
published a supplement called “Intro.” The 
front page of the supplement carried a 
photograph which apparently depicted a 
young couple performing the conjugal act 
from an unusual position. This was certainly 
a cheap and deplorable stunt, but no one 
seriously thought that it constituted a threat 
to the moral standards of UCLA students 
(who, presumably, knew about sex long 
before they began reading the Daily Bruin) 
or to the outside community since the local 
police seized as many copies of the paper as 
they could. 


No one, that is, except John Canaday. 
Two days before the June meeting Canaday 
called a press conference at which he passed 
around a copy of “Intro” as well as spicier 
parts of other student newspapers. He 
announced that he was submitting to the 
Board of Regents a resolution which would 
immediately cut off money from student 
fees to campus newspapers and prohibit 
student newspapers to use campus facilities 
for production. 

This amounted to an overt attempt to 
obliterate student newspapers completeiy. 
The Isaacs’ commission was very clear about 
the importance of student funds to campus 
newspapers: 


To the Commission, it seems clear that 
student fees now apportioned to the 
campus newspapers cannot be cut off 
peremptorily. The hearings conducted 
made it obvious that none of the 
parties would be content with the 
result—students, faculties, 
administrators, and regents. 

As already noted, only three of the 
papers would stand any chance of 
survival, and these immediately in 
curtailed form. The others would 
disappear. Campus bulletin boards, 
informational kiosks, administration 
newsletters, or throw-away 
announcements could hardly be 
expected to fill the campus needs. The 
likelihood—conceded by almost every 
one of the administrative staffs—is that 
there would be introduced 
underground publications specializing 
in gossip, lurid articles, and character 
assassination. 


The report stated elsewhere that the editors 
of the Berkeley and UCLA newspapers felt 
that a five-year transition period would be 
necessary to achieve fiscal independence. 

At the Regents’ meeting Canaday again 
passed around copies of newspapers and read 
from them sections he deemed obscene. 
Regent William Roth of San Francisco 
argued that Canaday was attempting to force 


his ideas of morality on students, but to no 
avail. Roth also passed around a copy of 
Playboy as proof that what the student 
newspapers printed was no different from 
what was published by many successful 
capitalistic magazines, but the 
Regents—obviously incensed by 
“Intro”—were determined to exert some 
control over student publications. Realizing 
the extremity of the Canaday resolution, 
Assembly Speaker Robert Monagan, an ex 
officio Regent, suggested a compromise 
motion, and the resolution was tabled until 
the next meeting at which time it was 
understood that Canaday would present an 
amended version. 


The resolution Canaday introduced at the 
July meeting deplored the use of obscene 
language and pictorial content in student 
newspapers. Even more frightening, © 
however, was a clause which stated that the 
student newspapers were guilty of 
socio-political advocacy. With the 
acceptance of this clause, the Regents were 
accepting Canaday’s assumption that 
expression of opinion was not a legitimate 
function of a campus newspaper. (Canaday 
never bothered to explain the difference 
between socio-political advocacy and taking 
editorial positions on issues. One 
interpretation would be that articles 
criticizing the Regents or the present social 
structures constituted socio-political 
advocacy. Nothing in the Canaday resolution 
said anything to reassure worried student 
editors that this would not be the case.) 

The panacea for the corruption ph ‘ing 
student newspapers, said the resolution, “as 
to force student newspapers to submit 
guidelines to the Regents by February 1, 
1971. If the Regents had not received 
acceptable guidelines by that time, money 
from student fees and use of University 
facilities would be withdrawn from the 
offending journals, thereby rendering them 
extinct. Canaday’s resolution in effect made 
the Regents second “editors” of the campus 
newspapers by giving the Board the 
authority to accept or reject general policy. 

When Canaday introduced his motion, 
Roth asked that the Regents listen to 
testimony from editors of the papers from 
smaller campuses in order to find out what 
effect the fund cutoffs would have on them. 
Canaday argued that it wasn’t necessary to 
discuss the point yet because the papers had 
to fail to submit appropriate guidelines 
before they would lose their funds. To this, 
Roth replied, “I don’t seriously think that 
any newspaper could function under 
guidelines that would be acceptable to this 
Board of Regents. Allen Grant stated that 
he agreed with Canaday and moved for a 
vote. Max Rafferty seconded, and the 
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The cyclamate story 


Continued from page 6 


More serious, over seventy per cent of the experimental 
group on the cyclamates converted the sweeteners to 
cyclohexylamine (CHA), which is the original substance from 
which the cyclamates are formed. In some people, CHA raises 
the blood pressure and causes vascular constriction. This 
finding presented a potential danger, especially to some 
cardiac patients, particularly those with high blood pressure 
who used cyclamates to try to keep down their weight. But 
since the study was never publicized, physicians remained 
unaware of the danger. 

Now the issue slowly started to snowball. The December 
23, 1968 issue of Newsweek reported that animal studies 
indicated that cyclamates might cause liver and kidney 
damage. The previous week, the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council (NAS-NRC) committee 
formed to study this matter backed off slightly from its earlier 
carte blanche approval of cyclamates, and issued the reserved 
statement that “totally unrestricted use of cyclamates is not 
warranted at this time.” However, it reaffirmed an earlier 
ruling that cyclamates are not hazardous to humans. 

Another can of worms was opened when it was discovered 
by a University of Michigan scientist that “cyclamates halted 
the absorption into the bloodstream about 75 per cent of an 
antibiotic that was administered to humans.” This is especially 
disconcerting when one realizes that cyclamate is sometimes 
used as a covering to sweeten pills and is mixed with liquid 
medicines to improve their taste. The NAS-NRC committee, to 
its credit, did pick up this potential danger and called for more 
experiments to determine whether or not cyclamates interfere 
with drug therapy in humans. 


“JUST A LABELING CHANGE” 


Evidently the FDA felt pressure coming to bear, for in 
April, 1969, Commissioner Dr. Herbert Ley, Jr. declared that 
effective as of May 5, 1969, the safe limits of artificial 
sweeteners would be stated on the labels of the products. The 
NAS-NRC committee stated that the new regulation required 
that an adult weighing 70 kg (154 lbs) could not consume over 
3500 mg of cyclamates daily. Soft drinks contained between 
250 and 1000 mg per 12-ounce can. 

Reactions? A spokesman for Pepsi Cola, Inc, remarked: 
“It’s just a labeling change.” Canada Dry called the order 
“completely consistent with our practices and policies.” Coca 
Cola régarded the move as “‘sound”. 

But Abbott Labs blasted the ruling on the grounds that it 
could cause unjust alarm on the part of the public. Executive 
Vice-President Dr. Charles S. Brown commented: “In no way 
should these proposals be interpreted as an attempt to reduce 
(cyclamate) consumption.” George R. Cain, chairman and chief 
executive of Abbott, added: “The FDA’s approach can only 
feed the propaganda mill of the sugar interests in their 
attempts to monopolize the sweetener market.” 


But more genetic information was available in the May 2, 
1969 issue of Science. The results of a carefully documented 
experiment conducted by Stone, Chang, and Pickering 
indicated that there was some evidence that cyclamates 
damaged human chromosomes. (Chromosomes are essentially 
genetic blueprints of each of us within the nucleus of our cells, 
and mutations or breakages occuring in these could be serious, 
possibly even for future generations.) These results were 
backed by Dr. Martin Legator, an FDA scientist who reported 
that his experiments showed that cyclamates caused 
chromosome breaks in sperm-producing and bone marrow 
cells. 

A spokesman for Abbott worried: 


What concerns us is that the public is being unnecessarily 
alarmed. The dosages used in experimental work are 
unrealistically high, and the only results of these animal 
tests are still in the realm of “‘might-be’s’’. We’re in favor 
of more tests, because we’re confident that cyclamates 


will be shown to be safe. 


Please remember this statement, especially the clause 
containing the words “unrealistically high dosages.” 

Four months later, independent studies in Italy and the. 
USA pointed out that fifteen per cent of chicks born from 
embryos injected with cyclamate were deformed by club feet, 
flipper wings, and other abnormalities quite reminiscent of the 
thalidomide tragedy. Dr. Jacqueline Verrett, an associate of 
Legator, accused the FDA of dragging its feet, that her 
conclusions were firm almost a year before. She remarked of 
the. secretary. of HEW:. “Mr..Finch does not to consider that 
the next species might be human.” However, Dr. Ley asked 
the NAS-NRC committee to review the work of Verrett and 
others and report in 30 days. “At that time I will decide the 
best method of restricing the use of cyclamates.” 

The thirty days never passed. Strangely enough, it was 
Abbott that came through with the damning evidence. 


: CANCER! BAN! 
Late in the week of October 6, 1969, Abbott received a call 


from the Food and Drug Research Laboratories, Inc., a private 
Long Island firm, where the researchers were concluding a 


See Next Page 


two-year study ‘of cyclamates for Abbott. Doses of 500, 1000, 
and 2500 milligrams were daily fed to rats for two years; 
constantly the findings were “clean”. But when the animals 
were sacrificed at the end of the Study and the tissues 


examined, there appeared to be evidence of bladder tumors. 
On the morning of October 13, Abbott Officials flew to 
New York to see for themselves. At first there was scientific 
disagreement as to whether cancer was, in fact, present. That s e 5 


night the Abbott group, led by vice-president for experimental 
therapy Dr. James M. Price, flew to Washington to consult 
with Dr. Umberto Saffiotti of the National Cancer Institute 
(NCI). The next day Saffiotti looked at the slides and 
Suggested the information be made available to HEW. He 
called Jesse L. Steinfield, HEW’s deputy assistant secretary for ack To Wherever 
health and scientific affairs, who met with the Abbott officials 

to go over the data. On the 15th, Steinfield asked for further 
advice from the NCI, and the next day he called in an outside 
ne The reports were presented to the NAS on Friday, , 
the * one from NCI, the other from Abbott. After : 

reviewing them, the Academy advised Secretary Finch to You ve Been Away From! 
withdraw cyclamates from the market. Finch’s office 

announced a press conference for the ext day, Saturday, and 
by Saturday noon cyclamates h. -sn ordered under ban 
because of the Delaney amendmeut to the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, which states: 


No additive shall be deemed to be Safe if it is found to 0 

induce cancer when ingested by man or animal, or if it is 0 

found, after tests for the evaluation of the safety of food z 
additives, to induce cancer in man or animal , 


After a ten-year dispute on other grounds and nineteen 
years of consumption, in ten days after the discovery of cancer 


. . @ : 
ubanes weenie faassen” = TH Mexican Peasant Shirts - $4.00 
FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 


e 
In a letter to the November 7, 1969 issue of Science, ~ iP t D $4 00 
Inhorn and Meisner expressed their alarm ats the HEW’s @xican easan resses a ® 
action, on evidence they called ‘at best inconculusive.” The 
ae ee as reported to the press, was primarily based on ‘ 
results of experiments wherein six to twelve rats were iven 
fifty times the maximum recommended human cally Mexican Peasant Blouses = 2.50 
consumption, every day for two years. The decision to ban 
cyclamateswas made after an HEW official called “a hurried 
meeting of a scientific panel”. Inhorn and Meisner argue that ® 
“in view of the many products, both food and drugs, which indian Dresses = $5 00 
have been proven to be carcinogenic, teratogeninc (causing = 
deformity, e.g.: thalidomide), or mutagenic (causing mutation), 
that are still available to the American public”, the action was 
premature, especially for “a few government officials at a 
| ‘hurried meeting’.” 

Although fifteen per cent of the chick embryos showed 
deformities, studies in other animals, eg: rats, were negative. 
Also, 4 variety of food and drugs were found to cause 
deformities, studies in other animals, €.g.: rats, were negative. 
rabbit, cortisone in some strains ot mice, aspirin in the rat. 

After all Abbott’s beefing about “unrealistically high 


dosages”, it was the experiment commissioned by Abbott 0 

which emerged with the results of carcinoma using amounts i TERS _ Off On 
“one hundred to one hundred twenty times greater than even 0 

high cyclamate users could consume.” President Fred Dickson 
of Atlanta-based Coca Cola wryly noted that an adult would 
have to drink 550 Frescas a day to get as much cyclamate as 
the rats had received. ““You’d drown before you’d get cancer.” 
His words are worth considering. Anything in a high enough 
dosage seems to end in carcinoma. Repeated injections of 


ordinary table salt have induced cancers in mice, and a 


3 : peers ; ; r) 
ay ged ger gr cea geet meg Many Gifts Reduced 50% 
Vanderbilt University and a member of the NAS panel, said: 
“We recommend the cyclamate ban because of the law, not 
Normal Large Asst. 
of Incense, 


The Above Items Are Slightly Damaged, Stained, Etc. 


because there is any reason to believe that it causes cancer in 
man.” 

It is ironic that Abbott itself sponsored the rat ex perime 
that prompted Finch’s decision. Allegedly Abbott’s ambitious 
defense of cyclamates was launched to protect its “scientific 
integrity’, and a number of meetings were held “to 
communicate the facts about the safety of artificial sweeteners 
to consumers”. Instead, it was Abbott that submitted the 
damning report to HEW, 


® 
...A few days after one of its executives, Joseph C. P p Pip ti 
Lowey, had warned a food-and-beverage seminar that the a ers, es, ¢. 
American sugar industry ‘‘has subsidized a large number 
of studies for the sole purpose of finding things wrong 


with cyclamate’’. Evidently, Abbott had decided to make 
_ the first move. 


A move that cost Abbott $16 million. It’s almost as if Abbott HOURS: Mon. - Thurs. 9:30 to 5:50 
and the FDA switched sides. 

It is unconvincing. that cyclamates are indeed carcinogens, Fri. & Sat. 9:30 to 9:00 
and that seems to be a specious reason for banning them from 


the general market. However, the findings from. the Albany, ss Sunday lito 4 
University of Michigan, Italian, Japanese, and other studies are 

"very sobering, and it is also not entirely sure that pag 

shouldn’t be off the market for those reasons alone. My C 

thoughts run along the lines of those of FDA Deputy S an t a C ruzZ Imp ort 0 é 

Commissioner Winton B. Rankin, who admitted: 

, It may well be that tests used a number of years ago do 1208 Pacific Ave. 426 -1166 

. not come up to today’s standards. We have to go back and 


see what tests were applied. I doubt if we will find that 
past procedures were completely adequate. 


| 
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The Regents and the Newspapers 


Continued from page 9. 


motion carried with only Roth, Frederick | 
Dutton, and William Forbes dissenting. 


Having no choice but to submit, the 
student editors have drafted guidelines for _ 
the Regents. The first of these guidelines will 
be submitted to the Regents at the October 
meeting, and at that time students will find 
out what the Board will accept. Most editors 
drafted the barest guidelines they felt could 
be approved, and most feel that theirs will 
be accepted. there is an uncertainty as to 
how far the Regents will oversee student 
publications once the guidelines are ruled 
upon. Some feel that the Regents may be 


trying to force campus editors to exercise - 
self-censorship. 

Last year, Press Editor Jonathan Kirsch 
wrote, “As long as I am editor of the Press, 


we will no longer practice the kind of 


California. 


repressive self-censorship that made us so 
fearful of the Administration .. . These 
pages will be open to free expression by any 
individual who will come forward and 
identify himself.” The Press will continue to 
act on those principles this year despite 
harrassment by the Regents. Any coherently 
written opinion will be accepted by this 
newspaper, no matter how noxious that 
opinion might be to John Canaday and the 
other corporate and political chieftans who 
constitute the Regents of the University of 


Fine Arts program for 1970-71 


Continued from page 1. 


the direction of Joseph 
Vlach. 

Solo artists will 
complete the UCSC 
series. On March 12 a 
master of classical guitar, 
Julian Bream will present 
a program of unfamiliar 
music for both the guitar 
and lute. The concert will 
be one of the 22 given in 
the U.S. each year by 
Englishman Bream. 


On April 23 Spanish - 


pianist Joaquin 
Achucarro will perform 
works by Schubart, 
Chopin and Mussorgsky. 
Achucarro made his West 
coast debut last year with 


Please 


The PRESS does not solicit 


advertising on a charity basis. j 


PLEASE PATRONIZE 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


the Los 
Philharmonic. 
Series tickets for all 
five events are now on 
sale at a 20% saving over 
individual tickets—$12 
for general admissions, 
$8 for students—and will 
be available until October 


Angeles 


8 at the UCSC Ticket. 


Office and at Plaza Books 
& Stuff, 1301 Pacific 


Avenue in downtown 
Santa Cruz. 


Individual tickets will 
be placed on sale two 
weeks before each 


‘performance. Tickets for 


the Kerala Company will 
go on sale September 28 
at $3 for general 
admissions and $2 for 
students. 


Abuse of facilities 


Continued from page 1. 


the IRS and hence must 
watch its step. 

In relation to the report 
on student use of facilities at 
Boalt, Wurster, and Eshleman 
Halls for antiwar activity 
(which stated that there was 
misuse of University 
resources but was unable to 
comment on how much more 
misuse than usual) Hitch 
expressed his hope that 
postmortem discussions on 
abuse of resources had served 
their purpose and that energy 
would be directed to the 
prevention of such actions in 
the future. 


Rules at Riverside 


Continued from page 2. 


serve aS a means of expressing 
ideas—for alterting our 
society to injustice, to 
alienation, to inequality of 
opportunity. Demonstrations 
are bad when they become an 
end in themselves, when they 


are destructive: -of.. both. 


human needs and resources. 

Students who resort to 
violence to express their 
anger or release their 


* frustrations help destroy the 


one bright hope we have: the 
freedom of ideas and inquiry. 
Any UCR student who 
resorts to violence or any 
UCR student who interferes 


with the rights of others or 
interrupts the functioning of 
this campus will be dismissed. 

The limits of dissent at 
UCR are broad. But when 
dissent crosses the line into 
disruption, it must be—and 


will be—stopped. The survival’ 


of the University and this 
campus is at stake today and 
we will not permit the actions 
of a few to destroy the 


‘freedom of us all. 


Ivan Hinderaker 
Chancellor 


The next day Governor 
Reagan was asked for a 
comment on the Hitch 
guidelines. He said that he 
hadn’t had time to read them, 
but noted: “I think it is 
gratifying. I think it shows 
that there is an increased 
awareness of the need for 
change of direction over what 


we've had for the past few 


years so I think it’s an 
optimistic sign.” 


Mencken 
corner 


All successful newspapers 
are ceaselessly querulous and 
bellicose. They never defend 
anyone or anything if they 
can help it; if the job is 
forced upon them, they tackle 
it by denouncing someone or 
something else. 

—H.L. Mencken 


Mrs. Edward Heller, DeWitt Higgs, and William French Smith 
have an informal chat during a recess at the September 
Regent’s meeting. 


Press photo by Paul DeLay 


Budget for 1971-72 


Continued from page 1. 


result that less than 60 per 
cent of the increased 
Operation requests of the 
campuses have been included 
in the 1971-72 budget.” 

“We are making strenuous 
efforts to achieve economies 
of operation as academic 
programs expand,” he 
explained. “These include 
larger class size and improved 
utilization of facilities on the 
growing campuses and 
economies from improved 
business management. An 
example of the latter is the 
planned purchasing program 
which is saving substantial 
sums each year through the 
use of University-wide supply 
agreements covering a still 
growing list of commodities 
and equipment items.” 

“In addition to providing 


instruction, the University 
contributes directly to the 
needs of the State. This is 
accomplished through such 
large, continuing programs as 
agricultural and other 
research, oceanography, and 
the teaching hospitals. These 
Operations must respond to 
workload demands and need 
budgetary support. Moreover 
the expansion of enrollment 
in the health sciences, and 
enlargement of teaching 
hospital programs, will 
impose new; higher costs in 
1971-72.” 

The University’s 
enrollment for- 1971-72 is 
expected to reach 106,283. 
This represents a_ total 
planned increase of 4,550 
students. 

__, Our Correspondent 


Santa Cruz bussing 
Students into town 


Continued from page 1. 


Avenue in the heart of the 
downtown area. 

From there, the bus will 
drive down Soquel Blvd. to 
Ocean St., turn right on 
Ocean to Broadway, follow 
Broadway to Seabright Ave., 
then go right on Seabright to 
Murray St. 

The vehicle would then 
return to campus by taking 


Murray to Cliff St., Cliff to 
Riverside Ave., Riverside to 
Washington St., Washington 
to Chestnut Ste., Chestnut 
to Mission St., Mission to 
Bay St., and on up to the 
campus. 

More detailed schedules 
and maps will shortly be 
posted and made available to 
students who desire them. 


Coming October 1: 


_ The Regents 


Norton Simon 


Photo by DeLay 


and Irvine Company 


An Editorial Report 


